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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

TRADITION 



jjJjJjjsp^VS UR April number has aroused certain critics 
^/TJfjg ff^Q to the defence of what they call "the grand 
old English tradition." Their meaning 
would seem to be tradition of external form 
rather than the larger tradition of 
spiritual motive, a mere binding tradition of detail for 
which we confess little reverence. Such tradition is not 
for the strong, but for the weak. It is invoked by those 
who need protection, not by those who can stand alone. 
The men who made this grand old English tradition 
little knew what they were doing. To them there was 
nothing sacro-sanct in their adventurous experiments; 
they never dreamed of discouraging the adventurous 
experiments of others. 

Tradition, however grand and old, ceases to be of 
use the moment its walls are strong enough to break a 
butterfly's wing, or keep a fairy immured. The freedom 
of the human spirit is more important to the future of 
the race than the Greek temples and Gothic cathedrals 
of the past. Art is not a Mosaic dispensation from 
Mount Sinai, but a creation of men's minds. The more 
direct and spontaneous this creation, the better. The 
more the artist can sweep away all barriers between his 
soul and the truth, between himself and his particular 
inspiring god, the nearer will he come to complete and 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

supreme expression. Inevitably he inherits his materials 
and instruments; he can not invent words, colors, sounds, 
the pen he writes with, the paints he uses, the violin he 
plays upon. If he must inherit also forms and rules — 
better the free foot in the wilderness, better the upward 
flight of danger in a monoplane! 



However, the strong also may march in the ancient 
highway, may hearken for a time to the grand old voices. 
It is in no desire to appease our critics, but to open a 
free road to one of our strongest poets, that we present 
this month Mr. Neihardt's essay in poetic tragedy on the 
old Roman theme. There may be value in contrast; 
between April and May the issue is sharply drawn. 
Perhaps both schools have their modern uses, and the 
laurel will go to the stronger, whatever his costume and 
his weapon! 

IN DANGER 

How may a man be a popular poet and yet save his 
soul and his art? — this is a question which only the 
select few of any group or period are called upon to answer. 
Some popular poets, of course, have no souls to save — 
none, at least, which emerge above the milk-and-water 
current of their verse — the Tuppers and Ella Wheeler 
Wilcoxes of their generation. Others have no trouble 
with their souls; they just sing naturally about common 
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